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HERBERT'S TEA ROOM 1238 COLONIAL HOUSE 


FOUR CORNERS 


RTE. 140/ MAPLE ST. 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


So. Maple St./Maple St. - i " Be Te, 1 
Mechanic St.(Rte. 140) AS fee” pe! ’ 


Four Corners was also called ‘jumping corner' 
or ‘trolley car junction'. It was the busiest 
corner in Town, especially during the trolley 
era of 1900 - 1924. Every hour three trolley 
cars from different directions would meet at this LITTLEE lL Bbee 
intersection. 

The railway went in four directions: Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, Milford, Caryville and to Attleboro 
via Franklin. One could go to dances at Lake 
Pearl, Hoag Lake and to Nipmuc via Milford. With 
different transfers, one could take the trolley 
to Boston or Nantasket. In 1924, buses replaced the Seals of the Commontwealth 
trolley and the Johnson Bus Lines became well 
known in this area. 

Alongside the present day ‘Colonial House' 
was a long building that was used as a waiting 
Station for the trolley. Inside this building 
was a counter and stools where tonic and snack 
food was served. Cigars and cigarettEswere 
available for purchase. There was a stove 
in the back of the room where people would 
gather on Saturday nights to play cards. 

This 1719 farmhouse was transferred into a 
fine dining establishment when on May 17, 1938, 
Mrs. Hebert opened a tea room to the public. 

She served homemade pies and dinners. Her busines RaeCalonv een 
grew and in October 1944 she added on a 80-seat 628.1641 
dining room. 

Across the street, near South Maple Street, was 
a well established tourist store called the 'Trading 
Post'. Indian items and baskets were sold as well 
as gas pumps available. During the later forties, 
the building was moved and is now the second 
home on the right on South Maple Street 

At the other corner the L@ban Barr homestead 
was built in 1612. 

In 1930, Cape Road was established. This is 
present day Route 140. The highway was used 
extensively by tourists. Some weekends were so 
busy at this corner, the Town on occasion had to 
hire a special police office to direct traffic. 
There was a miniature golf course and Graves Pony 
Farm in 1931. It wasn't unusual to see sights 
such as the 20 Mule Team Borax Wagon Train, 
the Moxiemobile or a Gypsy caravan go by this busy 
corner. 

In 1946, Donald J. Moore bought a small gas 
Station here called 'Littlefields' and soon 
established a Hudson Dealership. Today 'Moore's' 
is well known throughout New England and the 
East Coast for classic automobiles. The Four 
Corners of today is still as active as in the 
past. 
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Present Seal 


THE OLD TRADING 


SOME AMERICAN HEROINES 
by 


Pat Leonard 


In the Revolutionary War three brave patriotic women disguised 
themselves as men and fought in the war winning our freedom. 


One had a Bellingham connection. Deborah Samson, a 5'8" blond,blue 
eyed rangy woman, enlisted as Robert Shurtliff on May 22, 1782. 

Rev. Noah Alden was pastor here at the time, and had served Deborah 
in a Middleborough parish, plus was a distant Cousin. John Lundvall 
discovered this information... 


The second was Ann Bailey from Ireland, who became a Corporal before 
her female identy was discovered and she was jailed, fined, and after 
grimly serving her full time, disappeared for all eternity. 


The third was a woman from Maine who fought the entire war accompanied 
by a half brother. Her sex was never discovered. 


Deborah, the daughter of Jonathan Samson, Jr. and Deborah Bradford 
Samson was born in Plympton probably some time in 1759. No birth 
records exist. 


Her father, a failure in farming, abandoned his family and moved to 
what is now Maine. Her mother, the great-great grand daughter of 
Governor Bradford was forced to seperate her children and find homes 
for them in the area. Deborah eventually found her home with the 
Jeremiah Thomas family in Middleborough. Only boys went to school, 
the Thomas family had only sons, Deborah obtained an education from 
the boys and at eighteen, for the first time entered a school room. 
This as the teacher! There is an unsubstantiated story that she 
attempted to enlist as Timothy Thayer. The church elders questioned 
her and Deborah left to walk to Bellingham. 


After enlisting there she marched with the other recruits to West Point, 
New York and served in that area. Somehow it was discovered she was a 
woman and she received an Honorable Discharge on October 23, 1783. 

She was a person of unblemished character and respected by her fellow 
soldiers. 


However returning home her mother was critical of Deborah's adventures 
as a soldier, and Deborah, wearing male garb walked to the Stoughton 
home of her aunt Alice Waters, wife of farmer Zebulon Waters. She met 
Benjamin Gannett of Sharon and the pair married on April 7, 1785. The 
marriage was blessed with three children, son Earl becoming a Captain 
in the Militia and a successful business man. 


In 1797 a 25 year old hack writer, Hermann Mann of Dedham, wrote a far 
from factual biography of Deborah titled the Female Review. This was 

a pack of lies. However, Mann did arrange a lecturing trip for Deborah 
and she traveled as far as New York, appearing on the stage dressed in 
her Army outfit and performing the. manual of arms and discussing life 
in the Army. Deborah thus became America's first professional woman 
lecturer. She earned money on the trip and Paul Revere assisted her 

in obtaining a pension making her final years more comfortable. She 
died of a stomach disorder on Sunday, April 29, 1827 at 300 East Street, 
Sharon, the mansion home of her son Earl. 


There was another first for Deborah. On May 23, 1983 Governor Michael 
S. Dukaksis appointed Deborah Samson Heroine of the Commonwealth. It 
was the first time such an honor had been granted to anyone, male or 
female, who had served in the Revolution. 
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Thirty two volunteers enlisted in Captain Abraham Hunt's Company on 
Friday, February 14, 1777. There were a welcome addition to the other 
recruits who had enlised earlier. After two days training the group, 
Captain Hunt had no difficulty in selecting the best man under his 
command, Sam Gay, a husky fellow with an Irish brogue. He appointed 
Sam Corporal and informed him his duties were to make a fighting force 
out of the crew, many who had never handled a weapon, being city men. 


As Hunt watched from a vantage point, Gay unhesitatingly took over, 
commanding one of the men to fetch a table from the barracks and place 
it in front of him. He ordered the others to stand in ranks before him. 


The Corporal put his musket on the table. He asked if any men had any 
army experience and any familiarity with weapons. Not a man stirred. 


The Corporal stated he was a gun smith, having trained under his father 
in Ireland. He stated the first thing he had done was dismantled his 
weapon as soon as he received it and put it in proper order. He asked 
how many of the others had done the same. Not a man responded. 


Then Corporal Sam had a recruit bring a target from the barracks. It 
was a roug bffigy of a human body, round head, square body, arms and 
legs. This was propped against the hillside where target practice 
took place. 


Sam asked the men where they should try to hit the improvised target. 
Most said the head, some an arm or leg, some the body. Sam stated, 

there is only one place to aim, the body. The easiest place to hit as 

it is the largest. Plus, an enemy hit in the body would never recover 

if the ball penetrated his innards. He would spend a week or more rottin« 
away while a couple of his comrades tried to take care of him. 


Sam then carefully steadied himself against a sapling and fired. A 
recruit was ordered to take a chalk and circle the hole in the target. 
Right in the center? The men cheered. 


Sam told the men never to fire when running or walking towards the enemy. 
Always to brace and steady yourself against something, take careful aim, 
then fire. 


Sam pointed to a man in front of him and ordered the man to come to the 
table. He motioned for others to gather around. Then he painstakingly 
had the man put his weapon in shape, and pay especial care to the flint. 
He instructed the man to steady himself, take careful aim, and slowly 
press his forefinger against the trigger. The man did so, and winged 
the top of the shoulder of the target. Sam stated the enemy would 
probably die from an infection, and certainly would have a disabled 
shoulder the rest of his days. 


One fellow seemed reluctant and held back but Sam spotted him. The same 
proceedure took place. The weapon checked and serviced, the would be 
soldier braced against the sapling, but flinched when the gun exploded 
and completely missed the target. 


The Corporal informed the fearful one that he would never make a soldier 
as he had such fear, and stated he was appointing him gunsmith for the 
troop, cook, and general handy man. 


The following day a storm took place and Hunt checked the barracks in 
mid morning, expecting to find most of the recruits in their bunks. 
Not so! Every man was clustered around a table where Corporal Sam was 
demonstrating how to care for a weapon, the powder, roundness of the 
ball, shaping of the flint, and the need to always have extra flints, 


and how to protect the musket in a rain or snow storm. 


In a couple of weeks Hunt was so proud of the progress his company had 
made he arranged for the group to give a public demonstration. Corporal 
sam for the first time seemed strangely reluctant. He requested Hunt 
allow him to take the men on a bivouc west of Boston to accustom them 

to life in the field. The Captain at once declined and Sam seemed uneasy 
but made no comment. 


The demonstration was a huge success. Crowds came from the city and 
nearby suburbs. Strangely enough, after the action ended, Corporal 
Sam Gay mysteriously disappeared. 


The following day an infuriated Captain Hunt stormed into the barracks 

and finding Corporal Sam had vanished, left angrily. On March 10 he 

Swore out a warrent asking the authorities to "please take into your 
custody Nancy Bailey who dressed herself in mens Cloths (sic) inlisted (sic 
as a Soldier in my company in Col. Patterson's Reg & Rec'd fifteen pounds 

& ten shillings Bounty from this state and then absented herself." 


Ann Bailey, her true name, was arrested and in August was sentenced to 
two months imprisonment and fined 16 pounds, plus court costs. One 

of the spectators at the display had recognized Corporal Gay as Ann 
Bailey, a husky woman employed as a bar maid and bouncer in a tough 
waterfront tavern in a Boston suburb. Her comrades and relatives there 
paid her fine and court costs, but poor Ann Stoically served her full 
term in gaol. She returned to the tavern and left alone at dawn and 
dissapeared for all time. 


The third woman who disguised herself as a man lived in what is now Maine. 
She and a half brother somehow heard of Benedict Arnold's proposed attack 
on Quebec and both decided to enlist. 


However as they traveled through the woods to Cambridge, Arnold left 
on Friday, September 15, 1775 in thirteen schooners and sloops bound 
for Fort Western where the men would embark in huge row boats on the 
Kennebec River heading towards Canada. 


Both arrived in Cambridge some days after Arnold left. The recruiting 
officer sized up the pair, born woodsmen, with their own weaponry and 
just what wasiineeded. A member of Washington's staff was: summoned, 

and the pair were sworn in, detailed as scouts, hunters and foragers. 

As scouts, their task was to warn the Army if a British or hostile Indian 
force was anywhere in the area planning an attack on the Americans. 


They became throughly familiar with the Eastern seaboard section of the 
colonies. Little is known about the pair over the years but they were 
both at Yorktown on October 16, 1781 when the British surrendered 
ending the war for practical purposes. 


During the war the pair took two unauthorized winger absenses and 
returned to Maine. They missed Valley Forge. 


Somehow the female managed to secure a pension but details are lacking 
as records were destroyed when the British ravaged Washington in the 
war of 1812. The American forces assigned to protect the city fled 

So precipitately that it is said Admiral Cockburn entered the White 
House and ate President Madison's lunch, then ordered the White House 
torched. 


Fearing to lose her pension, the lady never revealed her true identity. 
She outlived three husbands: and the fourth survived her. She had 
twelve living children by her first two husbands. The second gentleman 
was a blacksmith who made hinges, farm tools, kitchen and household 
utensils but never shod a horse. 


a5. 


Up to her late seventies, when a blizzard took place, she would go 
hunting by herself. She invariably returned with a carcass. Animals 
find a secluded spot during a fierce storm. She knew all these spots 
and never came home without game, but never a female. [In her eighties 
she took a grandson to assist her. 


After her third husband died, within two months she married at age 
88 a widower of 43, less than half her age, who had three teenage 
children, two girls and a boy. The girls took care of the house and 
garden, the boy assisted her in the blacksmith shop, The husband did 
odd jobs, and delivered items. she manufactured to customers. 


At 92 she died in her sleep. To have spent so many years in the Army 
without anyone detecting she was a female, the lady must have looked 
more like John Wayne than Marilyn Munroe. 
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THOUGHT FOR AUTUMN 
BY 
Edgar A. Guest 
Autumn's comin' on again, summer's work is almost done, 
Fruits an' trees an' fields o'grain have their richest garments on. 
Now the humblest vine seems proud in a bit o' splendpr dressed. 
Sort o' satisfied to go, knowin' it has done its best. 


Human like, it seems to me are the things that bloom and grow, 
Some are jus' the common run, some are raised for pomp and show; 
Jus' a few get special fame, few draw prizes in the fall, 

But when autumn comes along, nature glorifies ‘em all. 


Gold an' red an' purple hues deck the commonest o' things, . 

An' the simplest sprig that grows wears a robe too rich fer kings; 
Nothin' stays neglected now, man may scorn or fail to find 

Many a hidden plant or vine, but God has ‘em all in mind. 


Mebbe when our work is done and autumn time draws near 

We, too, like the growing things, in rich garments shall appear; 
An' perhaps the humblest then, unto man's neglect resigned, 
Shall discover all the time God was keeping him in mind. 


THE OLD WOOD STOVE 


t wasn't that we had more snow years 
go., it was that the snow we had last- 
d until spring. We didn't get the 
lternating warm and cold days. occa- 
ionally there would be a warm spell 

nd the usual mid-winter thaw. When the 
eather turned cold in mid-November, it 
tayed very cold until the begining of 
arch. By Thanksgiving Day the ponds 
nd lakes were frozen over and the ice 
as safe for skating. Few homes had 

aS Or oil heating- On my grandparents 
arm, located off of Lake St,, they had 
coal and wood kitchen stove centrally 
Scated in the kitchen. That stove 
ould heat their home. It was a tough 


9b cutting and chopping wood to be used 
The wood would 


or the oncoming winter. 
e used for cooking and heating their 
ome., during the day. During the 

ight, coal would be burnt in the kitchs« 
nm stove for heat. My grandparents had 
coal bin in the cellar for coal stor- 
ge. The bedrooms would always be cool 
ut by early morning if the fire in the 
tove went out,the bedrooms would be 

ce cold. There would be a great deal 

f blankets piled upon the bed to keep 
Ou warm. If the weather was really 
old, Jack Frost, would have painted the 
indows with designs of thick ice. In 
he mornings we would take turns getting 
ressed by that old wood stove. 


e had well water on the farm with an 
lectric pump located in the cellar. 

f the weather got too cold the water 
ump would freeze up. My grandfather 
Ould get pans of snow to melt upon 

he wood stove and use the melted snow 
ater to thaw the pump. __ 


oranges my grand- 
orange peels on 
the sweet aroma 
would fill the 


Sometimes when we had 
mother would burn the 
the hot stove top and 
of burnt orange peels 
house. 


All activities were centered around 
the kitchen wood stove. Everything 
from sewing,card playing, children 
activities to homework. My grandfath- 
er had his rocking chair by the stove 
and on especially cold nights he would 
sleep in that rocker to keep the fire 
burning all night. My grandfather woulc 
be awake before sunrise. You always 
knew it was time to get up because my 
grandfather would put on a fresh POteuL 
coffee and the smell of percolated 
coffee would fill th@ household mixed 
with the smell of burning wood. 


It was such a great thing when you came 
indoors after a day of ice skating or 
sledding to warm yourself and Shelia Tey ape 
by that old wood stove. The back of 
the stove was used to dry our mittens, 
gloves, hats, scarfs and shoes or boots 
If you dried your leather shoes or boot 
to fast or too long in the back of the 
stove they would usually curl up at the 
toes. 


Besides being used for cooking all the 
meals, the oven was used for baking 
breads and pies. The freshly baked 
bread would be thickly sliced and toast- 
ed upon the stove top. My father 
always cooked the turkey for the Thanks- 
giving holidays and that woodstove oven 
was perfect for slow roasting. Also 
The Christmas and Easter hams were 
cooked in that oven. 


That old kitchen stove may be gone but 
those special holiday aroma's will 

last in our memories forever. It was a 
time of childhood comfort, the scents 
and smells of the kitchen and that old 
wood stove. To visit those times in 
our mrmories are great but we are truly 
thankful for gas stoves and the comfort 
of electric heat. Living through those 
times were tough but I never once, ever 
heard my grandparents complain. It's 


just the way it was. 
| ol 


PRESIDENTAL TRIVIA 


George Washington was sworn into office in 
New York. 


John Adams spoke with a lisp because he 
refused to wear false teeth. 


Thomas Jefferson doubled the area of the 
United States by purchasing the Louisiana 
Territory from France in 1803 for fifteen 
million dollars. 


Hail to the Chief was written for James 
Madison because he was so short that he 
was not noticed when he entered a room 


James Monroe’s spendthrift wife drove him 
to the brink of bankruptcy. 


John Q. Adams was partial to skinny- 
dipping in the Potomac. 


Andrew Jackson made his wife a bigamist 
by marring her before she was divorced 
from her first husband. 


William Henry Harrison delivered the 
longest inauguration address. It was one 
hour and forty-five minutes long. 


John Tylor had 14 children who lived to 
maturity. The youngest was born when he 
was 70 years of age. 


James Buchanan had one high higher than 
the other so he walked around with his head 
cocked to one side. 


Abraham Lincoln had a twangy high pitched 
voice. 


Ulysses Grant changed his name from 
Hiram to Ulysses because he did not like the 
initials H.U.G. He also disliked all music. 


James Garfield, a former classics teacher, 
could at the same time write Greek with one 
hand and Latin with the other. 


Glover Cleveland is the only president 
elected to two non-consecutive terms. 


Benjamin Harrison had the first electric 
lights installed in the White House. 


Theodore Roosevelt was the first president 
to fly while he was in office. 


William Howard Taft weighted 326 pounds 
and once got stuck in the White House bath 
tub. 


Woodrow Wilson was the only president 
that had a Ph.D. 


Calvin Coolidge enjoyed riding on a horse 
and whooping like a cowboy. 


Herbert Hoover and his wife were both 
proficient in Chinese. 


Franklin Roosevelt had a collection of 
25,000 stamps. 


Harry Truman and family were forced to 
live in Blair House while repairs were done 
on the White House. 


Dwight Eisenhower served in both World 
War I and World War II. 


John F. Kennedy would get bored after 
watching the first half of a movie. 


Lyndon Johnson brought Lady Bird a 
wedding ring for $2.50. 


Bill Clinton learned to take a hard hit when 
he was beaten by a sheep when he was 8 
years old. 


George W. Bush was the first sitting 
president to access an IPod. 


SOME PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
SLOGANS 


Not all candidates did say or authorize these 
slogans. The slogans may have been from 
the media, from the campaign, or from an 
unaffiliated supporter. 


1840 William Henry Harrison 
Tippecanoe and Tyler Too 


1844 James K. Polk 
54-40 or fight 
Reannexation of Texas and 
reoccupation of Oregon 


1848 Zachary Taylor 
For President of the People 


1860 Abraham Lincoln 
Vote yourself a Farm 


1864 Abraham Lincoln 
Don’t swap horses in the middle of the 
stream. 


1872 Ulysses S. Grant 
Grant us another term. 


1884 Grover Cleveland 
Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine. The 
Continental Liar from the State of 
Maine. 


1888 Benjamin Harrison 
Rejuvenated Republicanism 


1896 William McKinley 
Patriotism, Protection, and Prosperity 


1900 William McKinley 
A Full Dinner Pail 


1916 Woodrow Wilson 
He kept us out of war 


1920 Warren G. Harding 
Return to normalcy 
Cox and Cocktails 


1924 Calvin Coolidge 
Keep cool with Coolidge 


1928 Herbert Hoover 
A chicken in every pot and a car in 
every garage 


1940 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Better a Third Term Than a Third 
Rate. 


1948 Harry S. Truman 
Give ‘em hell, Harry! 


1952 Dwight Eisenhower 
I like Ike 

1956 Dwight Eisenhower 
Peace and Prosperity 


1964 Lyndon B. Johnson 
The stakes are too high for you to stay 
at home. and All the way with LBJ 


1968 Richard Nixon 
Nixon’s the one 


1976 Jimmy Carter 
Not Just Peanuts 
A Leader, For a Change 


1980 Ronald Reagan 
Are you better off than you were four 
years ago. 


1984 Ronald Reagan 
It’s morning again in America 


1988 George Bush 
Kinder, Gentler Nation 


1992 Bill Clinton 
Don’t stop thinking about tomorrow 


1996 Bill Clinton 
Building a bridge to the 21" century 


2000 George W. Bush 
Compassionate conservatism 


2004 George W. Bush 
Yes, America Can 


Source — Presidential Campaign Memorabilia 
Duke University Special Collections Library 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


Remember the hustle bustle of 
getting ready to go back to school? 
There were clothes to be bought-from 
the skin out, dresses to be shorten- 
ed and a new sweater, because last 
years was now too small. Girls 
always wore dresses and the boys had 
to wear knickers, dress shirts anda 
tie. How we hated going to the shoe 
store. Growing feet was a problem. 
If we got shoes that fit, ina few 
weeks they were too tight. If we got 
them a bit larger we ended up with 
blisters on our heels, but they 
lasted till the end of the year. 
Overshoes were another problem. Las 
years didn't fit. When our clothes 
were finally ready, there were 
supplies to be bought, a lunch box, 
pencil box and note books. The | 
school supplied a pencil, ruler, pen | 
and ink, an eraser, and an ink well. 

As we watched our summer vacation 
days dwindle down, our hearts got 
heavy. Last minute hair cuts meant 
a long wait at the barber shop 'caus 
all the other kids were there for a 
hair cut too. The night before the 
big day, parents could be heard 
calling the kids to come in - kids 
who were reluctant to let go of the 
freedom of summer. Heads were 
scrubbed and baths had to be taken 
after spending most of the summer at 
the ole swimming hole. Clothes were 
laid out for the morning rush the 
next day. We had to go to bed early 
after a summer of late bed times. 

It took a while to go to sleep, 
wondering who our teachers were 
going to be and if any new kids 
would be there or if any of our old 
friends had moved. 

In the morning, scrubbed, hair 
combed and dressed in our new duds, |} 
we went out to wait for the bus, our: 
new lunch box and pencil box held 
tightly. When the bus finally came, 
and moms waved at their kid, as they 
started on their way, all breathed 
a sigh of relief. Some mothers got 
together for a cup of coffee and to 
chat about the horrors of summer 
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vacation. All too soon the bus was 
bringing the kids home after their 
first day. They weren't interested 
in talking about their first day of 
school as they rushed to change ,grab 
a sandwich and head out to meet 
friends and continue summer vacation. 

The older we got, we realized 
those were the happiest days of our 
lives. We were care free, no worries 
except for homework and the few 
chores we had to do. Do today's 
youngsters enjoy their youth as much 
as we did? We didn't have all the 
electronic gadgets to play with. We 
were out doors most of the time en- 
joying neighborhood sports or marbles 
jumping rope of playing jack stones. 
During the winter we would be sliding 
skating, building snow forts, snow 
men or just enjoying snow games. We 
often played outside until called in 
for supper. By then it was dark. 
After the table was cleared, we sat 
there and did our homework. Any time 
left over before bed time was spent 
listening to the radio, reading or 
doing a puzzle. We waited for week- 
ends to try to capture a little more 
free time. Life was great and we 
enjoyed every minute of it. 


F.M.M. 


AUTUMN IS A TAPESTRY 


Autumn is a tapertry 
Hung on sunny days 
With warp and woof of luster 
In shades of red and Maize. 
More vibrant than bright hangings 
In a great museum of yore, 
Awesome and so wondrous, 
One couldn't ask for more. 
This tapestry of beauty 
TS) tor-a les tGOs View 
A change that's quite beguiling 
After Summer has its due. 
The tapestry soon fadeth, 
So let's enjoy its stay 
And marvel at the artistry 
That hangs each Autumn day. 
by 
Virginia Borman Grimmer 


A TRUE GHOSTLY EVENT 


This article was written by James J. Buckley in 1989. 


On a Wednesday in 1880, Mrs. Peter Moore Jr. of Spruce St. Mil- 
ford, was walking alongside her father-in-law in Mendon. They were 
on the Cape Road, now called Route 140. As the pair approached the 
Bellingham Town Line, they suddenly looked up to see a rather old- 
fashioned carriage approaching them from Bellingham. A woman was 


sitting in the driver's seat with her young son at her side. 
Mrs. Moore was startled at the sudden appearance of this strange, 
outdated vehicle for she had not heard of its approach. 


As Mrs. Moore tried to cope with the fact that this vehicle had 
arrived at this point on the road so noiselessly, her attention was 
diverted by the approach of another equally outdated carriage. The 
second vehicle was traveling at a much faster pace than that of the 
woman and child. Three young men were in the second carriage, waving 
their hands about and appearing to be shouting and laughing. Yet 
neither Mrs. Moore nor her father-in-law could hear any sounds from 
their mouths. 


Before the Milford pair could discuss this strange set of cir- 
cumstances, they realized that the carriage with the three men was 
going to try to pass the carriage carrying the woman and child sel 
was also equally clear to the Milfordians that therey;not going to be 
enough room for the second carriage to pass the first. Hopping quick- 
ly out of the way and onto the side of the road, the Moores were 
witnesses to a dreadful accident. 


The second carriage careened against the first and knocked it 
sideways toward the shoulder of the road..The child was able to 
jump free of the vehicle but his mother remained in the driver's 
seat and was thrown upon a pile of rocks at the side of the road. 
When the boy cried out after the three men, one of them yelled dis- 
tinctly and at an almost deafening volume, "Go to blazes"... 


The Moore's immediately came to the woman's assistance. Her 
face was completely covered with blood and it was clear to the Moores 
that she was in terrible pain. Mr. Moore picked her up from the 
rocks and laid her upon a grassy spot, close by. She died a few min- 
utes later but not before she identified herself as Mrs. Burl- 
ingame, who lived in Bellingham. 


The boy began to sob and at first was unable to answer any ques- 
tions put to him. After a while, he was able to tell them his last 
name and his mother's was Burlingame. He flatly refused any help 
and insisted that he alone would take his mother's body back to Bell- 
ingham. The Moore's protested that it would not be appropriate for 
him to do this alone. But as he began to howl and carry on so wildly, 
the Moores relented. They righted the carriage and placed the body 
in the rear section of the carriage and then the boy rode away. 


As soon as they could, the Moores contacted the police and re- 
ported the tragic accident. Reporters heard of the hit and run kill- 
ing and soon it was in newspapers in the Milford and then the 
Boston areas. Soon the entire event became the chief topic of 
conversation in the Milford-Bellingham region. 
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But then some strange information began to be revealed. When 
the police eventually reached the scene of the accident, they could 
find no blood, even though the Moores had said the woman bled pro- 
fusely. When the Press interviewed persons about the story, they 
could find noone who actually saw the incident except the Moores. 
Then the Postmaster of Bellingham announced that no one with the 
name of Burlingame lived in that town. Those who lived near the 
scene of the accident had heard no sounds, even though such a colli- 
sion would have made loud and sustained noises. 


Eventually people began to question the accuracy of the Moores' 
description of the event. It was suggested that perhaps they had 
been mistaken, but both young Mrs. Moore and her father-in-law in- 
sisted that the entire episode happened exactly as they had described 
it. When they became the object of harrassment, the elder Mr. Moore 
issued a challenge to his questioners: (tell us why we would tell 
such a story. What have we gained by such notoriety?) His questioners 
had to agree that they had an excellent reputation and had always 
shied away from being in the public eye. 


But if they were telling the truth. what had happened to the 
Burlingames? Finally, someone seized upon the description of the 
two carriages--The Two Vehicles Were Very OLD-FASHIONED. 


Subsequent research done on this topic revealed that around 
1840, a Mrs. Burlingame had died in just such an accident on that 
very road. She was from Bellingham and had been accompanied by her 
son. He, too, had insisted upon taking her body home, in spite of 
the protestations of those who had witnessed the killing. When this 
information was uncovered, the people of Bellingham and Milford 
were now confronted with two choices: either denounce the Moores 
as being flagrant liars, or believe that the Moores had witnessed 
a ghostly recreation of an event which had taken place forty years 
before. 


ee ee See ee 
(From the book 'AMERICA 1908' by Jim Rasenberger. HAN 


January 1, a 700lb. electric ball descended from the flagpole 
atop the New York Times Building begining the year 1908. “47. 


Sixteen American Battleships with 13,000 Sailors called the 
Great White Fleet was sailing around the world. 


Admiral Peary began his conquest of the North Pole, 


Six Automobiles set out on a twenty thousand mile race from 
New York City to Paris via the frozen Bering Strait. 


The Ford Model T went into production at Henry Ford's plant 
an DSEL~roi tL Miucnyaan 


There were 46 States in 1908. 

The United States population was 87 Million. 
There were 20 Million houses in the country. 
The single largest industry was meatpacking. 


The term 'melting pot' was coined. 


Immigrants were coming into America at a rate of 3,500 a day. 
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Storm Tem pered 
For Village Area 


(Special To The Woonsuvket fall) 

SOUTH BELLINGHAM Sept. 22 
—Many local residents were thank- 
ful this morning on learning that 
damage in this village was consid- 
erably lighter than in surrounding 
communities, 

Although this part of town es- 
caped with less damage than in the 
North End or in Woonsocket it: was 
if the gale’s path and did not 
emerge unscathed, 

A nutnber of roofs were carried 
away by the strong wind and small- 
er buildings tipped over, but ac- 
cording to reports received up until 
late this forenoon fallen trees and 
fallen power lines jis what will 
handicap local vesidenis the most, 

Some of the failen trees either 
fell on buildings vor on power and 


a el — 
telephone lines, putting fhe’ whole 
town in darkness and out of cot- 
munication with all outside commu- 
nities. At the height of the storm it 
Was impossible to leave the im- 
mediate surroundings even with 
Cars aS fallen wires and trees com- 
pletely blocked all highways lead- 
ing in and out of town. 

A number of workers living up on 
Scott Hill or on Franklin road 
found themselves marooned at 
Crooks’ corner and were unable to 
get to their homes until the storm 
had somewhat subsided and even 
then they had to waik ‘te their 
homes. 

The few Youia ial were carried 
away in this end of town were ii 
ithe immediate vivinity of Cente: 
Street, where the homes are mure ov 
less closely clustered, Many proper- 
ly owners will have chinimnevs tw 
replace, others whole piazzas, others 
windows, and many will have sume 
reshingling tu do. 

Some of the largest trees {het 
were uprooted are on Seot Hill and 
on Center street. Local officials had 
highway workers alogg with VAT 
others clearing away tite debris 
early this morning in order tu ope: 
up the roads for through: wraftis 

Many perseans awaited the fali ot 
the Assumption Church belfry, bua 
although it swayed considerably 
held fast through the storm. 


Arthur Curtis Farm Storm Damage MECHANIC ST. 
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Storm Inflicts 
Heavy Damage 


(Specia) To The Woonsocket Call) 

BELLINGHAM CENTER, —~ Sept. 
23 — The storm raised havoc in 
Bellingham Center, removing the 
chimneys from the Town Hall, 
smashing the windows in Thayer's 
store, the Baptist Church chimney 
blew down and windows were 
blown in and the beautiful trees on 
the lawn practically destroyed. 

Roy Martin's henhouses’ were 
destroyed as were Carrol White's 
silos and cow barn roof, and gar- 
aged. A large tree fell on Earl 
Thaver’s house warping the latter 
so doors would not shut and lock 
until repaired. The horsechestnut 
ree in Mary Hunter's yard fell on 
her house causing damage, 

One of Walter Thayer's large 
trees, one of Olive May Clark’s and 
the elm of John Hunter, fell into 
the road. Arthur Curtis’ henhouses 
were moved from their foundations 
and many other trees and limbs 
and light poles were down. The 
Center is without lights and tele- 
phone service and many farnilies 
are without water owing te the 
electric pumps not functioning. 
There was no school yesterday in 
town and there is a question as tu 
when they will reopen. because of 
lack of water, _43- 


Photos From Gordon Curtis 


Bellingham Center 


Electricity Off 
Today And Night 


(Special To The Woonsocket Call) 

FRANKLIN, MASS., Sep: 23 — 
It was learned definitely today 
that there absolutely would be no 
electricity in the business district 
or homes today or tonight. and that 
it is impossible for utility officials 
to state just when this service wild 
be resumed. 

Phe workmen at the present time 
are engaged in the emergency nec 
gee ttsyiy 


1g 
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essities, for the puroos# of 


the water supplies fi res 

electricity. and yesterday  jath 
Franklin and Wrentham were supe 
plied with “juice while today 


Mansfield, Foxboro and North Attle- 
boro are receiving the attention, 

The Hayward Mil! at the Cross- 
ing was the only mill to work to- 
day, and incidently the only place 
tao have any electricity. This was 
the result of the fortunate. te-un 
of power at the miil. for the mill 
receives its power from Waoon- 
socket, before the power line goes 
to the Franklin siva-station. The 
mill whistle sounded Jong and lonel 
this morning with the cheerful call 
to work for the employes. 

The refrigeration situation here 
was a serious one, anc only those 
who used regidar ice in their homes 
ind business places were able to 


seep food. Electrica! refrigeration 
vas a Complete “wasdout” and will 


a A ae : Tl salle, ait hi ot 
2e until service Js resumed. 


Woonsocket 
Approaching 
Normal Lite 


City Fortunate 
In Matter Of 
Human Lives 


Woonsocket gradually crept back 
to something like normal today as 
the work of reconstruction after the 
worst disaster in the history of New 
England went forward ceaselessly. 

While the terrible death toll 
along the waterfront continued to 
mount, and the entire State, aided 
by Federal government agencies, 
devoted first efforts to actual res- 
cue work and the recovery” of 
bodies, Woonsocket counted itself 
fortunate in one respect, that most 
of its loss was measured in prop- 
erty values and not in human lives. 


Working night and day, the 
‘Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company and the New England 
Telephone Company are striving 
to restore their public utility ser- 
vices as rapidly as possible. 

All public school children wil’ 
report Monday morning -at th 
usual hour to their  respectiv 
school buildings Whether all ses 
sions- will be resumed will depend 
upon ‘resumption of electric light 
and power service. 


Most of the manufacturing plants 
in the city have resumed opera- 
‘ons, in whole or in part, and em- 
ployes who depend upon a day’s 
wage for their living will be back 
at work Monday morning in most 
cases. 

Announcement came from Prov- 
idence today that daylight saving 
time, scheduled to end tomorrow, 
will“be continued ‘one week be- 

use -of: the»emergency, and. the 

unt): to. Ahe lighting systems 
eee ate? It as echt that 
similar agtion was to be taken in 
Massachusetts, 

The bodies of thee Woonsocket 
victims of the hurricane were still 
being sought at noon today. So far 
as could be learned, the bodies of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter F, Fontaine, 
believed to have been swept away 
with their summer home at 
Charlestown Beach, and’ the body 
of Timothy J. Mee, Jr.; had not 
been recovered, 

Members of the Fontaine family 
have been at the beach almost con- 
stantly since the disaster, but no 
official confirmation of rumors that 
the body of Mr. Fontaine had 
been found has been received to- 
day. The undertaking firm of Four- 
nier & Fournier has been requested 
to take charge of the bodies when 
found, and this firm had received 
no word at noon today, 
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BLACKSTONE 


* A 
UDryi ing Carnival 
Tents Damaged 


{Special To The Woonsocket Cali) 

BLACKSTONE, Sept. 22 --- The 
Finneral & Chase carnival tents and 
other equipment, which had heen 


left at the Carnival Jot on Main 
street until the canvas would be 
cried. following the storm of Satur- 


day night, were seriously damaged 
as a large tree crashed down upon 
them. 

The roof of the Webster Orchard 
Fruit Station, on the same Jot, was 
ripped off, and serious loss to its 
contents was suffered. Nearby the 
chimney on the roof of the home 
of former Town Clerk Peter F. 
Fitzgerald, Mendon street, was 
blown down, and the doors were 
ripped off the garage in the rear 
of the dwelling. 

A large hen coop .on Mendon 
street was torn from its foundation, 


and the hens and chickens were 
hurled from their roosts and across 
the field. 

A large tree fell across the ell on 
the rear of the cottage on Market 
street, occupied by Mb. and Mrs. 


Thomas O'Neil. and split that sec- 
{ion of the cottage. 

The chimney was knocked down, 
and there was a fire in the kitchen 
stove, which it was feared would 
spread to other parts of the house. 
Neighbors ran into the home, and 
“xtingwished the blaze 


Martial Law in 
Force At Milford 


2 Men Arrested; Store 
Of Mullen Furniture 
Co. Badly Damaged 


MILFORD, MASS., Sept. 22—Mil- 
ford is a shambles. The hurricane 
sweeping in from the south late 
yesterday afterngon, blew down 
hundreds of trees, demolished sev- 
*ral residence, ripped the fronts 
rom 20 main and Central street 
stores, cut off roads, all power and 
light, telephone service and cum- 
munication with the outside world. 

Martial law was placed in force 
by precept of the selectmen early 
in the evening and all except those 
engaged in cleaning up the wreck- 
age were ordered off the streets. 
Two men were arrested for failure 
to obey the orders- of the National 
Guardsmen, 

The complete front of the James 
Mullen Co., a 4-story brick build- 
ing on Main street, was blow down 
as if the front of the building was 


sheared off by a giant pair of scis- 
sors. 


All Hurricane News Articles From The 
Grace Marion Cook Blanchard Collection 


DEATHS 


Marcel J. Dupre 
J. Eleanor Lawless 
Andor deJony 
Lillian York 
Isabelle M. Young 
Adelard B. (Babe) 
David E. Wharton 
Stanley J. Fabian 
Pauline Cournoyer 
Barbara E. Aiken 
Susan M. (Arcand) 
David A. Yorrio 
Ruth (Dalton) Mattola 

Judith M. (Haswell) Bernard 
William L. Foley 

Emily M. Baseler 

Delia B. (Ryan) Walsh 

Yolande G. Brothers 

Janessa M. Rivera 

John T. Temko 

Fabiola G. L'Etoile 

Lucille R. (Cournoyer) Fluette 
Joseph P. Dacey 

Denis J. Latourneau 

Celile Robidoux 

Caroline M. Walden 

Dale R. Carey 

John Gionas 

Suzanne A. (Berard) Galipeau 
Barbara M. Marden 

Mary T. Bradley 

Valerie (Marchand) Bourgeois 
Constance (Crooks) Sawyer 
Grace (Cook) Blanchard 
Jeannette (Plouffe) Masse 
Pauline L. (Cross) Uvezian 
Matthew Longa 

Lola Meotti (earlier) 

Gloria Meotti (earbhter) 
aroline M. Walden 

eae 'mMicky' (Pilla) Basset! 


Morin 


Morris 


DONATIONS 


Grace Brey 

Irene and Robert Brown 

Barbara and William Elstroth 

Pam Foley in memory of William Foley 
June Merreck 

Charles and Amelia Olbry 

Ida Parker 

Phyllis Rhodes 

Ken and Barbara Young 


MAILBOX NEWS 


Greetings from Clearwater, 
Florida to see who remembers me. I 
lived in Bellingham all my life, but now 
my home is in Florida. I enjoy it very 
much, the weather is great, lots to do, 
and I have many friends who keep me 
busy. 

Enclosed is a check to keep the 
Crimpville Comments in print. 

Sincerely, 
Phyllis Rhodes 


Dear Staff, 

Please accept this donation on 
behalf of my father, William L. Foley. 
He passed away on June 6, 2008 and has 
been interred at the V.A. Cemetery in 
Bourne, MA. 

My dad was a keen subscriber to 
the Crimpville Comments, often visiting 
the Historical Commission’s archives for 
follow up research. 

He had many relatives in the 
Bellingham and Franklin area, most 
notably, the Buckleys. 

Thank you for enriching his life 
through your publication. 

Sincerely, 
Pam Foley 
(daughter) 


To Chairman Ernest Taft, 

I am Grace Wilcox Brey, and 
would like to send a donation to the 
Crimpville Comments for the newsletter 
being sent to me. 

I lived in Bellingham, MA while 
growing up in the forties My brother 
Lester Wilcox, who now lives in Tucson, 
Arizona,signed my name to receive the 
news. Carolyn Wilcox Sherman also 
received the newsletter. She passed 
away last July. 

Lester and his wife Miriam 
Wilcox visited Bellingham last October. 

Thank you, 
Grace W. Brey 
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Hello, 

I enjoyed very much the 3 
editions you sent to my wife and I. 
Having spent 8 years of my youth living 
in Bellingham, I enjoyed the *53 
basketball edition especially - looking 
forward to more editions. 

Thanks so much, 
Kenny Young 
“one of the 5” 


Hi folks, 

Thanks to our nephew, Jim, our 
family genealogist, my name was put on 
your mailing list. I read your news as 
soon as it comes. 

My family lived in that area 
when I was growing up. — many fond 
memories. 

Hopefully this check is made out 
correctly and you receive it okay. 

Thanks for all the effort put into 
the publication. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Brown 
In 1938, we lived in a cabin on Beaver 
Pond. 


I thought you might like to write 


about us “Old Folks” 

Old Folks Are Worth A Fortune 
With silver in their hair, gold in their teeth, 
stones in their kidneys, lead in their feet and gas 
in their stomachs, I have become a lot more 
social with the passing of the years; some might 
even call me a frivolous old gal. I’m seeing five 
gentlemen every day. 

As soon as I wake, Will Power helps me 
get out of bed. Then I go see John. Then 
Charley Horse comes along, and when he is here, 
he takes a lot of my time and attention. When he 
leaves, Arthur Ritis shows up and stays the rest 
of the day. (He doesn’t like to stay in one place 
very long, so he takes me from joint to joint) 
After such a busy day, I am really tired and glad 
to go to bed — with Ben Gay. What a life!!! 

P.S. The preacher came to call the other day. 

He said at my age, I should be thinking about the 
hereafter. I told him I do all the time. No matter 
where I am — in the parlor, upstairs in the kitchen 
or downstairs in the basement — I ask myself, 
now, what am I here after? 


Amelia Olbrys 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, MA 02019 
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THE OLD MEETS THE NEW MEETS THE OLD 


After almost 100 years, the plans for the exterior 


of the Bellingham Town Hall, approved in 1910, have 
been completed. 


Raymond Design Associates, Inc. 
di 222 North Street 
Hingham, MA 02043 


